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TO THE 

GOOD MEN AND THE GOOD WOMEN 
WHO WALK WITH ChaRITY, 
AND SCATTER THE SUNSHINE OF THEIR PRESENCE IN THE DARK 
WAYS OF THE GrEAT CiTY, 
THIS UNASSUMING RECORD OF ITS LIFE IS 
EARNESTLY INSCRIBED. 
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PREFACE. 



The sketches in this volume, begun more than two years 
ago, have been continued from time to time in the midst of 
journalistic duties, as personal observation and inquiry 
furnished new facts and illustrations of the Great City. 
These chapters have been written to represent the outer and 
inner life that makes up the beauty and deformity, the good 
and evil, the happiness and misery, which lie around us 
here so closely interwoven, that only charity can judge them 
wisely and well. 

In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is Charity. 
All must be false that thwart this one great end, 
And all of God, that bless mankind or mend. 

J. H. B. 

New- York, December, 1868. 
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RICH AND POOR. 

In tlie M-^tropolis, more than in any other American 
city, there are two great and distinct classes of people — ■ 
those who pass their days in trying to make money 
enough to live; and those who, having more than 
enough, are troubled about the manner of spending 
it. The former suffer from actual ills ; the latter from 
imaginary ones. Those lead a hard life ; these an 
empty one. Those suffer from penury ; these from 
ennui. Each envies the other; and both find exist- 
ence wearisome, and difficult to endure. But the poor 
have the advantage in necessary honesty and earnest- 
ness; while the prosperous dwell in an atmosphere of 
insincerity and sham. 

It is the custom to prate of the discontents of the 
rich. Yet we are all ambitious to share them, and to 
learn by experience the weight of purple robes and 
the sharpness of gilded thorns. 

Our citizens who figure in the income list have no 
season of repose. When not engrossed in their busi- 
ness pursuits, (it is the misfortune of this Republic that 
few of its inhabitants ever learn to enjoy their wealth 
calmly until it is too late,) they are either planning 
campaigns at the watering-places and tours in Europe, 
or perplexing themselves with the most approved and 
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distinguished manner of entertaining their fashionable 
friends in town. 

They endeavor to leave such complicated affairs 
to women. But the women seek counsel of, and 
ever lean on, their masculine companions, and compel 
them, whether they will or not, to bear the burthen of 
leading a glittering, though hollow life, which rarely 
palls upon the feminine mind, occupied with externals, 
and reveling in appearances. So the Adams, even to 
the present day, pay the penalty of the temptation of 
Eve, and eat more sour apples than they do sweet ones, 
in the society of their irresistible charmers. 

New-York is unquestionably the paradise of women. 
It is to the United- States what Paris is to Europe ; 
and the fairer portion of creation, who dwell out of 
this vast and crowded City, remember their promenade 
in Broadway, their suppers at Delmonico's, their eve- 
nings at the Academy, and their drives in the Park, 
with a longing for their repetition that is almost akin 
to pain. 

No where else, they fondly imagine, are such dresses, 
and bonnets, and shawls, and jewelry to be purchased; 
no where else can they be so generally admired; 
no where else can pleasure be found in such varied 
form. 

Even Greenwood has its mortuary fascinations. The 
monuments look whiter there, the grass greener, the 
graves more genteel, the trees more droopingly sym- 
pathetic than in other cemeteries. And then the sub- 
terranean sleepers must have pleasant dreams of the 
excitements and sensations they enjoyed in the flesh 
on the island of Manhattan. When they die, they 
hope, in a sentimentally pious way, to take their last 
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rest in such goodly company, and have winter roses 
strewn above them, that grew in hot-houses, and were 
chpped with silver shears. 

Fifth, Madison and Lexington avennes. Fourteenth, 
Twenty-third and Thirty-fourth streets, Madison, Stuy- 
vesant and Grammercy squares are among the chosen 
abodes of the fashionable and wealthy, who ever tend 
up town, and will soon make the Central Park the nu- 
cleus of their exclusive homes. 

During the season, Saratoga, Newport, Paris and 
Florence are, for the time, dismissed, and home pleas- 
ures are alone considered. 

Receptions, sociables and "Germans" are the social 
events of those modish quarters; and milliners, man- 
tua-makers, hair-dressers, flower-venders, confectioners, 
and musicians, are busy from morning to night in lend- 
ing their expensive assistance to the devotees of fash- 
ion in the arduous art of killing time elegantly. 

Weddings, and their subsequent assemblies are at 
their height then. Hymen consorts with Cytherea, 
Juno and Bacchus, and supplies his torch with love- 
letters of the past, and capers nimbly upon hearts 
whence Mammon has expelled romance and the ideals 
of other days. 

All New- York is in the midst of gayety and dissipa- 
tion, and judging by surfaces, Eden is not far from the 
banks of the Hudson. Brilliant carriages, with liveried 
coachmen and footmen and sleek horses, dash up and 
down the avenues, depositing their perfumed inmates 
before brilliantly-lighted, high-stooped, brown-stone 
fronts, whence the sound of merry voices and voluptu- 
ous music comes wooingly out, through frequently- 
opened doors, into the chilly night 
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One catches a glimpse of fair faces, and the odor of 
elaborate toilettes as pretty women hurry up the broad 
steps with kindling eyes and rosy lips, and disappear 
like beautiful visions amid the bewildering delights 
that are more seductive to, because they can only be 
conjectured by, the less fortunate wayfarers who are 
trudging to their humble homes, anxious and fatigued, 
and uncertain of the morrow. 

Oh, the inequality of Fortune ! It must be hard for 
the poor and distressed to believe that God is good, 
and Life a blessing, when they see every hour that 
thousands, in no way worthier, lie softly and fare 
daintily, while they go hungry and cold, and have no 
expectations of the better times that are always coming 
and never come. 

Life at its best is seen in this splendid mansion, 
where all is warmth, and color, and richness, and per- 
fume. The gilded drawing-rooms are crowded with a 
confusion of silks, and velvets, and laces, and broad- 
cloth, and flowers, and jewels; and from the seeming- 
happy crowd arises a pleasant humof low-toned voices, 
as if passion would never lift them, or pain make them 
discordant, from the cradle to the grave. 

One meets there no shadows, no frowns, no haunt- 
ing cares. All individuality is lost. Everything is 
toned down to a level of conventional similarity. All 
are maskers; and the maskers deceive themselves, as 
well as others, respecting their true character, and go 
through life, as through the revel, dully and dream- 
ily, — ^believing they are happy because they are not 
sad, and that they are useful members of society be- 
cause they attend church, and envy their neighbors, 
" and pay their taxes punctually. 
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Probably there are hearts in the crowd distrustful 
if that be joy; but the wine is offered, and the music 
swells, and beauty beckons, and they float down the 
stream of pleasure, careless where it glides, and of the 
dark and fatal eddies that whirl below. The influ- 
ence of the hour is to drown thought and stifle feeling ; 
and he who can accomplish that will not suffer. 

Dancing, and feasting, and flirting, and gossip bind 
the hours with fragrant chaplets, and the duties and 
purposes of life sink into a soft oblivion ; while that is 
remembered only which is pleasant to bear in mind; 
and yields fruitage for self-love. 

The night reels, like a drunken Bacchant, away; 
and the stars grow pale as the revelers depart with 
bounding blood and dazed senses to the embroidered 
chambers that hold sweet sleep in silken chains. 

Life at its worst is visible not a hundred rods away. 
Yet to enter that wretched tenement-house, where the 
air is close and impure, who would suppose he was in 
the same city in which so much splendor and gayety 
are revealed? 

A family in every room here, and sickness, and de- 
bauch, and poverty, and pain on every floor. Groans, 
and curses, and riotous laughter, and reckless boister- 
ousness echo through those dingy halls, and steal up 
and down those greasy stairways, every desolate hour 
of the unwholesome day. Poison is in the atmosphere, 
and new-born babes breathe it before they suck their 
sickly mothers' sickly milk. Half a million of souls 
live in these pest-places. Vice, and crime, and death 
are their product, year after year ; and, amid constant 
vaporings about Reform, Christianity, Progress and 
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Enlightenment, the yield is steady and the dark har- 
vest growing. 

Have any of those bright eyes that swim in self- 
satisfaction at the brilliant receptions looked within 
these dreary walls? Do the kind hearts that must 
throb warmly and sympathetically beneath the flowing 
robe and embroidered vest, hold knowledge of these 
silent tragedies that the poor of this Great City are 
actors in? The prosperous are not unfeeling; but 
they do not know what incalculable good they might 
do if they would rightly set themselves to work to re- 
lieve the wretched of their race. They have their 
round of pleasures, and they are full. They little think 
what responsibilities their wealth has placed upon 
them ; what gods mere vulgar money might make 
them in potentiality of blessing. 

Clouds and sunshine, corpse lights and bridal lamps, 
joy-anthems and funeral-dirges, contrast and mingle 
in New- York! Every ripple of light-hearted laughter 
is lost in its faintest echoes in a wail of distress. 
Every happy smile is reflected from a dark background 
of despair. 

The Metropolis is a symbol, an intensification of the 
country. Broadway represents the national life, — the 
energy, the anxiety, the bustle, and the life of the re- 
public at large. 

Take your stand there, and Maine, and Louisiana, 
the Carolinas, and California, Boston, and Chicago, pass 
before you. 

So the Bowery, and Wall street, and Fifth avenue, 
with their different figures and types, — each manifest- 
ing many, and many one. Beggars and millionaires, 
shoulder-hitters and thinkers, burglars and scholars, 
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fine women and fortune-tellers, journalists and pawn- 
brokers, gamblers and mechanics, here, as everywhere 
else, crowd and jostle each other, and all hold and fill 
their places in some mysterious way. 

Out of the motley million, each, however blindly, 
tries to better his condition; seeks his happiness, as 
he conceives it; and arrives at ruin or prosperity, 
ignorance or culture, health or disease, long life or 
early death. 

Sympathy is the weight that drags us down in our 
struggle with the devouring sea. Cast it off, and we 
swim freely. 

Selfishness is the friendly plank we grasp for safety. 
Holding it, we may reach the land, and then return 
with charity to help our shipwrecked fellows, and 
preserve them from the dangers from which we have 
escaped. 

Alas, that those who reach the shore so rarely ven- 
ture to sea again ! 

Tears and woe will come. Let us not go far to 
meet them. Take care of to-day, and the morrow will 
provide for itself 

Expect the best, and the worst will be less likely 
to happen. Believe yourself fortunate, and you have 
already robbed Fate of half its power to harm. What 
we mainly suffer from is the things that never occur ; 
for the shadows of anticipation are more formidable 
than the substance of the actual. 

The carriage is at the door, my friend. Shut up the 
shadow-book, and step into the light of the outer 
world. We will ride along rapidly while we can, and 
walk when we cannot ride ; for we will go into the 
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under-ground haunts, as well as the upper abodes of 
amusement and pleasure. 

Through and into New York we will look with calm, 
yea, philosophic — eye ; see its open and hidden mys- 
teries at every angle ; observe the places we enter, 
and analyze the people we encounter. 

Regard all men and women as brothers and sisters, 
never to be hated, but only to be pitied in that they 
are less fortunate than we. Become great and uni- 
versal democrats ; and think nothing mean that is hu- 
man; nothing wholly ill; no sin so enormous that 
sympathy may not reach and charity cover it truly 
and tenderly. 

Leave Nergea to admire her beautiful eyes in the 
mirror ; for it will be more flattering to her than her 
fondest lover. If she weep, she will soon dry her 
eyes ; for tears she is aware dim their lustre. She is 
fair, and shapely, and elegant; but is no better in 
spirit and at heart, than the rude and homely Janette, 
who was born out of parallel with Nature. Janette 
went astray, since the path that lay before her was 
hard and crooked, as are so many ways of this World 
that we knownot whether to love or hate it, but which, 
after all, is the best we have seen. 



CHAPTER n. 
SOCIETY IN THE METROPOLIS. 

New- York is quite as mucli the fashionable, as it is 
the commercial metropolis ; for here are the age, the 
"wealth, the caste-feeling and the social lines of demark- 
ation that so largely aid in forming and sustaining 
what is known as Society. In the Uuited States gene- 
rally the duties we owe to society sit rather loosely 
upon "free-born Americans." But in New York they 
are such obligations as we feel called upon conscien- 
tiously to discharge, and do discharge upon pain of 
modish ostracism. 

Fashion upon Manhattan Island will admit of no 
compromise with Reason, and refuses to listen to the 
voice of Common-Sense. She demands her fullest 
rights, and her devotees yield them with a zeal that 
savors of social superstition. 

Fully half a million of our population are absorbed 
in a perpetual struggle to avoid physical suffering ; 
while a hundred thousand, probably pass their lives 
either in being, or trying to be fashionable. That 
hundred thousand are very gay. and seem positively 
happy. Yet their woes and throes are innumerable ; 
and their struggles with conventionality and gentility, 
though less severe, are as numerous as those of the 
half million with penury and want. 
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What our best society is will never be determined 
to the satisfaction of more than one of the cliques, or 
coteries, or sets that assume to represent it. Each and 
all of them claim they are it par excellence • and each 
and all go on in their own specific way, saturated with 
the conviction that they are the conservers and pre- 
servers of the finenesses, and courtesies, and elegan- 
cies of the fashionable elect. 

No society in the world has more divisions and sub- 
divisions than ours — more ramifications and inter-rami- 
fications, — more circles within circles — more segments 
and parts of segments. They begin in assumption 
and end in absurdity. They are as fanciful as mathe- 
matical lines ; and yet so strong that they can hardly 
be broken, and can rarely be crossed. 

The grand divisions may be stated, though the sub- 
divisions may not ; for they depend on religious creeds, 
on community of avocation, on contiguity of resi- 
dence, and a hundred nameless things. The grand 
divisions, like all that appertains to society, are purely 
conventional, wholly without foundation in reason or 
propriety. They depend upon what is called family, 
— on profession, wealth and culture, — the last con- 
sidered least, because it alone is of importance, and 
deserving of distinction. Family, inasmuch as few 
persons in this country know who were their great 
grandfathers, puts forth the strongest claim and makes 
the loftiest pretension. 

The old Knickerbockers, as they style themselves, 
insist upon it that they should have the first place in 
society ; and, as most of them inherited real estate 
from their ancestors, that they were too conservative 
to sell, and too parsimonious to mortgage, they can 
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ALEXANDER T. STEWART. 

More than any one else in America probably Alex- 
ander T. Stewart is the embodiment of business. He 
is emphatically a man of money — thinks money ; makes 
money; lives money. Money is the aim and end of 
his existence, and now, at sixty-five, he seems as anx- 
ious to increase his immense wealth as he was when he 
sought his fortune in this country, forty years ago. 
Riches with him, no doubt, have become ambition, 
which is to be the wealthiest man in the United-States. 
For ten or twelve years William B. Astor has been his 
only rival, and it is now uncertain which of the two is 
the greater capitalist. Astor owns more real estate ; 
but Stewart has the larger income. 

Stewart has never been communicative about his 
early life, and those curious in respect to it are gen- 
erally rebuffed in their inquiries. It is known that he 
is a native of Ireland, having been born near Belfast, 
though he claims to be descended from a Scotch fami- 
ly. He is of Scotch-Irish extraction, with the deter- 
mination, perseverance and energy that marks such 
stock, and must of necessity have sprung from the 
heroic defenders of Londonderry, as all the Scotch- 
Irish, risen to any eminence, have done before and 
since his time. 

19 
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In his eighth year Stewart lost his parents, and was 
reared by his maternal grandfather, who intended to 
educate him for the Methodist Church, of which he 
himself was a devout member. The boy is reported 
to have shown very early a resolution to be first in 
whatever he undertook, and to have been foremost in 
his class at Trinity College, Dublin, where, like every 
true son of Erin, he graduated with honor. He was 
then in his eighteenth year, and his grandfather being 
dead he was placed under the guardianship of a Qua- 
ker. Not liking Ireland he concluded to seek his for- 
tune in the New World, and came here in 1823 with 
letters of recommendation to some of the best families 
of Friends in the City. He was a teacher at first, and 
persons now living remember when they sat under his 
instruction. 

He either did not succeed in his calling, or did not 
relish it; for after ten or twelve months of teaching he 
entered a mercantile establishment, though without 
any natural bias for trade, his friends say — a statement 
to be received with liberal allowance. He had an in- 
terest of some kind in the house, and accident, it is 
said, made him a merchant; for his partner died 
suddenly and left the entire responsibility of the busi- 
ness upon the young man of two-and-twenty. He then 
determined to devote himself to trade, and returning 
to Ireland sold the little property he had there ; bought 
a lot of laces with the money, and came back to New- 
York. 

His store was a very small, dismal one in Broadway, 
opposite the City Hall Park — it is torn down now — 
but by close application, skill and taste in buying, and by 
fair dealing with his customers, he soon secured a very 
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good trade. His judgment of goods was excellent, 
particularly of fine laces, and lie made a practice of 
buying at auction and retailing to much advantage. 
He soon gained the patronage of a number of wealthy 
and fashionable families, and so established a prestige 
that he has never lost. His terms were reasonable ; 
his word could always be depended on, and four or 
five years after setting up for himself he was on the 
high road to independence. 

His small store had by this time become inadequate 
to the accommodation of his numerous customers, and 
he accordingly purchased the lot in Broadway between 
K-eade and Chambers, then occupied by the old Wash- 
ington Hall, at about one-fifth of what it is now worth. 
He erected upon the site his present store, the first 
marble building in the great thoroughfare. Stewart's 
"marble palace," as it was long called, was the admi- 
ration of the town and wonder of the country, and so 
distinctive that the proprietor has never put up a 
sign. 

In the new store Stewart secured a large wholesale 
trade, and soon grew to be one of the heaviest impor- 
ters and jobbers in the City. For the past fifteen 
years he has done the largest business in this or prob- 
ably in any other country, and it is still increasing 
monthly. 

His other up-town establishment, corner of Tenth 
street and Broadway, is his retail store. He built it 
seven or eight years ago, and has just extended it to 
embrace almost the whole square. It is two hundred 
feet front on Broadway and Fourth avenue, and three 
hundred and twenty-five on Tenth street, includes 
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nearly two acres, and the structure, six stories in height, 
is the largest dry goods store in the World. 

The third architectural achievement of Stewart is 
his private residence, or what is designed to be such, 
in Fifth avenue, corner of Thirty-fourth street. It is 
a huge white marble pile ; has been four or five years 
in process of erection, and has already cost $2,000,000. 
It is very elaborate and pretentious, but exceedingly 
dismal, reminding one of a vast tomb. Stewart's finan- 
cial ability is extraordinary, but his architectural taste 
cannot be commended. 

Numerous stories are told of th6 merchant prince, 
some to his credit, and more to his discredit ; but it is 
doubtful if any of them are quite true. He is said to 
be very generous on one hand, and extremely mean 
on the other. He has often given munificently to pub- 
lic charities, but of his private contributions little is 
heard ; whether because they are not made, or because 
he does good by stealth, I shall not undertake to say. 

During the famine in Ireland he purchased a ship, 
loaded it with provisions and sent them there. On the. 
return voyage he filled it with young men and women, 
and obtained situations for them before they had 
reached this shore. 

During the War he gave at one time to the Sanitary 
Commission a check for $100,000, which was obtained 
in this way : Some one having asked him to contribute, 
he said he would give as much as Yanderbilt. Vander- 
bilt, on being approached, agreed to give as much as 
Stewart. Stewart then sent the applicant back to 
Yanderbilt, who, in a fit of annoyance, drew on his 
banker for $100,000. Stewart kept his word, and the 
Commission was $200,000 richer by the operation. 
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Respecting his wealth, it is difficult to estimate it. 
It is set down at $30,000,000, and even as high as 
$60,000,000. His income varies greatly. It has been 
less than $1,000,000 and as much as $4,000,000 a year; 
the amount depending upon the activity of trade and 
the fluctuations of the market. Every once in a while 
it is reported in the country that Stewart has failed ; 
but in the City his failure is known to be impossible, 
as he has always made it a rule to buy for cash. 

He has the reputation of being strictly truthful. He 
has but one price, and all his goods are what he repre- 
sents them to be ; and to those two things he is under- 
stood to attribute his success. He has three partners, 
William Libby here, Francis Warden in Paris, and G. 
Fox in Manchester, England, and foreign depots in 
Manchester, Belfast, Glasgow, Paris, Berlin and Lyons. 
He supervises and conducts his whole business, and 
works eight or ten hours a day, not unfrequently toil- 
ing over his private ledger on Sunday. He is a mem- 
ber of the Episcopalian Church — St. Mark's, corner of 
Tenth street and Second avenue — and regular in his 
attendance. He is a slave to business, rarely allowing 
himself any recreation. His happiness is in his ac- 
counts and profits, and to be the great merchant of 
New-York is his comfort and his pride. He lives in a 
plain house in the Avenue opposite his unfinished mar- 
ble mausoleum; sees little company; has a wife, but 
no children, and must on the whole have a cheerless 
old age. 

Stewart is a commonplace man in appearance, of 
medium height, slight in figure, thin-visaged, sharp 
features, sandy-grayish hair and whiskers; enjoys good 
health, and on close inspection has a shrewd, searching 
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look which reveals his true character. He is well 
preserved and very vigorous for his age. He makes 
calculations for twenty years more of life, and clings 
to his immense fortune as if he should draw compound 
interest on it after death. Without children, with no 
future beyond the few years that yet remain, all his 
existence is an unbroken round of anxious toil, not 
many who may covet his wealth would, if they knew 
them, envy his surroundings. 
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THE DAILY PRESS. 

Great newspaper establishments are interesting to 
everybody but the persons connected with them. 

The New- York offices, from their central and com- 
manding position, have long been subjects of gossip 
and objects of curiosity. Out-of-town people who 
make visits to the large establishments in Printing 
House Square ; penetrating the mysteries of the press, 
composing and editorial rooms, and, possibly, catching 
a glimpse of Greeley, Bennett, Raymond or Bryant, 
think themselves fortunate, and speak of the fact, for 
years after, as a memorable event. 

Though all Americans read newspapers, not many 
have any clear notion how they are made. They have 
no idea of the amount of labor and capital required 
for the publication of a leading daily in the Metropo- 
lis. Indeed, its interior management and economy is 
a sealed book to them, which they are very glad to 
open whenever opportunity offers. 

The expense of a great morning daily here is much 
larger than is usually supposed. The Herald has been 
the most liberal in the getting of news, though of late 
it has grown more economical, regarding some of its 
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past expenditure as wasteful and superfluous. Still, 
whenever important intelligence is to be had, the 
Herald is more willing than any other journal in the 
country to pay for it. Its daily expenses have been 
estimated at $20,000 a week, sometimes more, some- 
times less; and that is not far from the cost of the 
other quarto morning papers. The Tribune spent 
$969,000 year before last, and cleared only $11,000. 
It would be a fair estimate to reckon the cost of pub- 
lishing one of these journals at $800,000 to $1,000,- 
000 per annum. 

The force employed upon one of the quartos is from 
four to five hundred persons, including clerks, com- 
positors, pressmen, feeders^ newsmen, proof-readers, 
reporters and editors. 

Each paper has an editor-in-chief, who dictates the 
course and policy of the paper, and who decides all 
questions having reference to its editorial conduct. 

The next to him in rank is the managing editor, 
who, in the absence of the chief, is supreme, and who 
attends to all the details, the engagement and dis- 
missal of sub-editors and correspondents, with power 
to regulate salaries, and determine character of ser- 
vice. He is responsible to the chief, and his subor- 
dinates are responsible to him. 

The night editor is a very important person. His 
position is arduous and responsible, as he has charge 
of the making-up of the paper, determining what 
matter shall go in and what stay out. He remains at 
his post until the journal is ready to go to press, be- 
tween 2 and 3 o'clock in the morning, generally, 
though he sometimes stays till daylight. He goes 
upon duty at 7 in the evening, so that his hours of 
labor are commonly seven or eight. 
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The foreign editor deals with the foreign news and 
correspondence ; writes editorials upon European pol- 
itics, and is authority upon all matters belonging to 
his department. He is usually a foreigner himself, and 
conversant with several languages. 

The financial editor is usually independent in his 
place, being, in most cases, a stockholder, or having 
some proprietary interest in the concern. This posi- 
tion is the most sought after of any on a paper, and 
is consequently filled by a man who can command in- 
fluence ; who has means, and is well known in banking 
circles. Financial editors generally name their suc- 
cessors before death or resignation — either of which 
events is improbable — and believe the place too good 
to be permitted to go out of the family. They write 
the daily money articles, and have facilities for pecu- 
niary success that no other journalist in the office has. 
Nearly all of them make money, the amount of their 
salary being of secondary importance. Most of them 
grow rich through certain interests they are allowed 
to cultivate in Wall street. I recall the financial editor 
of a leading daily, who retired after a few years of 
service, with $250,000, all made by his position, and 
another, not long dead, who left a fortune of $300,000. 
To be a money -writer is considered to be on the direct 
road to wealth ; and the road is seldom missed. 

The city editor controls the city news. All the re- 
porters are under him. He directs their movements, 
making out every day, in a large book, the places for 
them to go, and the amount of matter they are ex- 
pected to furnish. The managing editor holds him 
responsible for the city department, and he sees that 
the reporters discharge their duty on pain of dis- 
missal. 
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The principal dailies have day editors, who have 
charge of the office during the day ; see visitors in the 
absence of the manager ; receive or decline communi- 
cations, and direct the affairs of the office from 9 or 10 
o'clock in the morning, to 5 or 6 in the afternoon. 

The literary editor or reviewer writes the literary 
criticisms ; receives all the new books that are sent to 
the office, and notices them according to their merit or 
demerit. He is an autocrat in his department, and is 
a man of many and varied acquirements, and correct 
and scholarly tastes. George Ripley, of the Tribune 
stands at the head of the reviewers of the City and 
country, by seniority, culture and experience. 

The art, dramatic and musical critics are indispensa- 
ble to a newspaper. Their title implies their office. 
They are supposed to understand thoroughly what 
they write of, and to be in every way competent, 
though between them and the persons criticised, there 
is usually a remarkable difference of opinion. Some 
of them are very accomplished gentlemen, and others 
much less able than they would like to have it sup- 
posed. 

Then there are translators, of course, who speak and 
write French, German, Italian and Spanish. One 
translator I know, is master of twenty different tongues, 
and speaks correctly every language but his own. 
Each large daily has from twelve to thirty reporters. 
Some of them report law cases, police matters and 
fires exclusively ; while others devote themselves to 
Brooklyn, Jersey-City, Hoboken, Weehaw^ken, and 
other adjacent towns. The city editor has a number 
of general reporters, some of them stenographers, who 
are assigned by him to duty. Their labors vary from 
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two to eight hours a day. At times they have very 
light work, and again they toil like beavers. When 
occasion demands, extra reporters, who are always 
numerous, are employed, and are paid for their special 
work. 

The editor-in-chief of the Tribune is, as every one 
knows, Horace Greeley ; and the managing editor — 
he has been less than two years in the position — is 
John Russell Young, formerly of Philadelphia. The 
editor-in-chief of the Herald is, of course, James Gor- 
don Bennett, and the managing editor, James Gordon 
Bennett, jr., when he is in the office ; several of the 
other editors supplying his place if absent. Of the 
Times^ Henry J. Raymond is chief, and Stillman S. 
Conant manager ; of the Worlds Manton Marble chief, 
and David G. Croley manager; of the Sun.^ Charles 
A. Dana chief, and Isaac W. England manager ; of 
the Journal of Commerce^ David M. Stone chief, and 
J. W. Bouton manager ; of the Evening Post., William 
Cullen Bryant chief, and Augustus Maverick manager ; 
of the Commercial Advertiser., Thurlow Weed chief, 
and Chester P. Dewey manager ; of the Evening Ex- 
press^ James Brooks chief, and Erastus Brooks mana- 
ger. 

Those are all the old papers ; and of the new ones,. 
Evening Telegram., Evening Mail., Evening Netus^ Even- 
ing Commonwealth., Democrat and Star^ the chief and 
managing editor is generally the same person. They 
are small papers, and their departments less numerous 
and complete than those of the long-established jour- 
nals. 

The press-room of the morning dailies is a great 
curiosity to many persons. They like to see the huge 
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ten-cylinder Hoe press throwing off sheets at the rate 
of 16,000 an hour, but printing them on only one side 
at a time. The Hoe press, it was supposed, was the 
highest reach of mechanical skill ; but recently a new 
press, the Bullock, has been invented, and threatens to 
displace its rival. The Bullock is very small and com- 
pact ; prints on both sides ; requires but one feeder, 
;and saves much expense. The paper is put in in one 
long roll, and the wonderful machine cuts the sheet 
of the right size, and throws it out a perfectly printed 
journal. The Bullock works quite as rapidly as the 
Hoe, and is said to spoil fewer papers. It has so many 
;advantages over Hoe's, that it ere long promises to 
itake its place in most newspaper establishments in this 
vcountry and Europe. 

Ten or itwelve years ago, the New- York papers be- 
gan to stereotype their forms, thereby saving the wear 
of the type, and in other ways, fully 20 per cent, upon 
the old plan. Each .office has a stereotyping room, 
and the process is as follows. The forms are made up 
on curved plates. When the type is all set, a pulpy 
preparation of paper is pressed upon them, and it is 
of such consistency as to keep the mold of the type 
exactly. Into this mold liquid type metal is poured 
(it does not burn the paper because of its moisture) ; 
and a solid plate formed as if the original type were 
all welded togetlier. This plate is put upon the press, 
and the impressions of the journal made. The forms 
of the Tribune, Herald^ Times, and recently the World, 
are all stereotyped. 

The metropolitan journals, considering the natural 
and acquired advantages they enjoy, are not all they 
ought to be. And yet, they are as a class, superior to 
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tliose of any city in Europe. In fact, outside of Lon 
don, and the Times^ they have no rivals there; for the 
Paris, Berlin and other Continental journals, though 
able in some particulars, amount to little as a journal- 
istic whole. 

The London Times has obtained a power and influ- 
ence in Europe that no one journal could obtain in the 
United States. It stands almost entirely alone ; and 
its opinions and predictions are looked to with an in- 
terest, and carry a weight, which we Americans, ac- 
customed to think for ourselves, can hardly understand. 
Its editorials from first to last, are the strongest, clear- 
est, and best written on either side of the Atlantic. 
Those in New-York are often as good, sometimes su- 
perior ; but, on an average, fall below the standard of 
the "Thunderer." 

The leaders of the Times^ with its correspondence 
and parliamentary reports, make up its excellence. 
With all its ability, it is heavy and unenterprising and 
would not be successful in this country, where we de- 
mand more variety and lightness, more humor and 
much more news. 

A defect of the metropolitan dailies is, that they too 
closely imitate the English papers in excess of foreign 
news and overfulness of reports — giving matters really 
of little general interest, to the exclusion of what is 
more important. Americans naturally care far less 
about European affairs than the Europeans themselves ; 
but our daily journals do not seem yet to have dis- 
covered the fact. The result is that we have long 
letters from abroad, often with little mention of the 
condition of things in our home cities and territories. 

Condensation is not one of the journalistic virtues 
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of New-York, especially in telegrams, whicli every 
day fill several columns, when all they contain might 
better be expressed in one-fourth of the space. 

The use of the telegraph originally was to transmit 
i news of importance ; but of late it seems to be to give 
unimportant news significance. That is sent over the 
wires which, but for such sending, would not be printed 
at all. 

It is very common for our night editors to omit an 
item of city news to give space to something much 
less interesting that has been received by telegraph. 
They appear to think it of no consequence that a 
New-Yorker has broken his neck, but of the greatest 
that a laborer on a Western railway or a freedman in 
Texas has been killed by a locomotive or a ruffian 

When our dailies comprehend that what Americans 
are most interested in is America, we shall be, jour- 
nalistically, mach better off. 

Newspapers seem to imagine themselves as much 
privileged to misrepresent their circulation as fops their 
follies or cowards their courage. Hence it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to give the exact circulation 
of any daily ; though, inasmuch as I have made dili- 
gent inquiry, and have what should be trust worthy 
sources of information, the figures I give in round num- 
bers ought to be nearly correct. The circulation of 
the best known morning and evening papers I esti- 
mate as follows : 



Herald 


70,000 


Evening Post . . 


9,000 


Sun 


50,000 


Evening Express . 


7,00C 


Tribune 


. 40,000 


Evening Mail 


6,000 


Times » 


35,000 


Commercial Adv. 


3,500 


World 


. 25,000 


Journal of Commerce o 


2,500 
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Of the new papers I have no means of judging. 
The Star (morning), Democrat (morning and evening), 
and the Telegram and Neivs (evening), claim to count 
their circulation by tens of thousands ; while the fig- 
ures of the Commonwealth^ also evening, I have not 
heard stated. 

The circulation of the dailies has greatly decreased 
since the close of the War. The leading quartos ran up 
on some days of the Rebellion, when accounts of bat- 
tles were received, to over a hundred thousand, the 
sales even reaching one hundred and fifty thousand in 
twenty-four hours. 

During the present year, the circulation of the Tri- 
hune. Sun and World has gone up more rapidly than 
that of their cotemporaries. The Herald, increases 
steadily, with occasional fluctuations. 

The Herald much as it is condemned and abused is, 
on the whole, the most enterprising and best managed 
newspaper in the City. James Gordon Bennett un- 
questionably understands the philosophy of journalism 
and the secret of popularity. Without any particular 
convictions or fixedness of principle himself, he gives 
no one else credit for them ; and therefore thinks the 
best thing is to render his paper acceptable to the 
largest class of people possible. 

That he does without regard to consistency for 
which he has no respect ; and thus freed from the or- 
dinary restraints that develop, but often hinder mortals, 
it is not strange he has achieved great material success. 

Something over thirty-three years ago Bennett, in 
a dingy, subterranean office in Ann street, issued the 
first number of the Herald, a small, inferior-looking 
sheet, doing all the editorial work with his own hand ; 
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and to-day he has the most wealthy daily in the United 
States. 

The great fire in December, 1835, was fully and 
graphically reported in the Herald^ the first time 
such a thing had ever been done or even attempted, 
in the country ; and the remarkable enterprise of the 
journal on that occasion brought it into general notice, 
and gave it a reputation for news that it has never 
lost. 

Bennett says he publishes the Herald to make money 
(he might have added for his own glorification), not for 
the benefit of philosophers, which is a hit at the Tribune. 
Privately he does not assume to control or mold public 
opinion, but to follow it ; and he generally manages to be 
about twenty-four hours behind it, that he may publicly 
declare he has anticipated and created it. The Herald 
is consistent only in its inconsistency, and its determi- 
nation to be on the strong or popular side of every 
question. miscalculation or misunderstanding, it 

sometimes gets on the unpopular side ; but, the moment 
it discovers its mistake, it leaps to the other with no- 
ticeable alacrity. 

Bennett understands that a daily newspaper is em- 
phatically a thing of to-day, and that the mass of people 
care very little for what it has said yesterday, or may 
say to-morrow. Consequently, he issues every num- 
ber as if there never had been, and never would be 
another, and so prospers. Its rivals declare the suc- 
cess of the Herald a libel upon the general intelligence. 
Perhaps it is ; but its success, great and growing, is an 
undeniable fact, from which any one may draw his own 
inferences. 

The Herald makes a fenture of sensation of some part 
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The fortunes of mendicants are usually tlie creations 
of journalists and letter-writers. Few beggars die with 
any considerable sums of money, for they either squan- 
der it, even after long hoarding, or it is stolen by their 
own class. They adhere, most of them, with a strange 
perseverance and perversity, to their calling. Beg- 
ging must have a species of infatuation, like burgla- 
ry, war, the stage, and journalism. The New- York 
mendicants usually live in noisome cellars and gar- 
rets, in the Fourth, Sixth and Eighteenth wards ; 
live in a wretched manner, that Crabbe would have 
delighted to describe ; live away from sunlight and 
pure air; live worse than the swine until all the 
sweetness of nature is crowded out of their ill-condi- 
tioned souls, and they find the only peace possible to 
them in the grave, most charitable of all alms-givers 
to the wretched and forsaken. 
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. CHAPTER LII. 
STREET-RAILWAYS. 

New- York is mucli better shaped for a cucumber 
than a city. It is so long and slender that people who 
abide here pass a large part of their lives in getting 
up and down town. Take the hours in which they 
are so engaged out of their existence, and they would 
not know what to do with themselves. Such a change 
would be like extending their day to forty-eight hours. 
But getting up and down town, like everything else, 
has its uses. It helps to kill time, (why shouldn't we 
kill, when we can, what kills all of us at last?) and 
that was one of the original purposes of the Metropolis. 
In that, New-York has been a complete success.' A 
man, and of necessity a woman, can employ more hours 
here with less profit, than in any city of the World, 
Paris perhaps excepted. It is always noon in New- 
York, and before you think of the hour again it is 
midnight. So one can get through with his life very 
readily while wondering how he has wasted it 

To prevent Gothamites from being surprised at their 
own funerals while going to and from business, with 
the unimportant consideration of making large fortunes 
by swindling and incommoding the public, street rail- 
ways were established. They were, doubtless, designed 
by Providence to show mortals the wickedness of hu- 
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man ways, and to plant thorns amid the roses of their 
pleasure. But for the railways man might long to 
linger forever in Manhattan. Compelled to patronize 
them, however, day after day, he sees this World is 
hollow, and aspires to another where the railways are 
not. Thus (it is the Pantheistic belief that partial evil 
is universal good) the railways have theologic virtues 
and enforce upon the human family the benison of 
wretchedness after the most approved orthodox fash- 
ion. 

What sybarites and epicureans might we not become, 
without the trials and sufferings resulting from the 
railways! Through them literally and metaphorically 
the iron enters the soul. Beauty and bouquets, love 
and happiness may await us up town. But remem- 
brance of the means of getting there spiritualizes the 
senses, abates all transports of the blood. It is the 
skeleton a£ the feast, the hair shirt against the bound- 
ing heart, the sword of Damocles above the luxurious 
board. 

The Rubicon of the rails divides us from our hopes 
and anticipations, and when we have passed it, afflic- 
tion has tempered us to moderate joys. The rails are 
as the purgatory through which we must wander before 
ascending to the blessings of paradise. 

It is a common error to suppose our street-railways 
were made for New-York. New- York was made for 
them. The island was formed by nature expressly for 
their construction, as a glance at the City map will 
instantly show. Without them people might get home 
too soon, and the weekly bills of mortality would be 
too small. Without them human patience and strength, 
fortitude and agility, would be less valued because less 
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needed. New- York would be the very city of delighta 
— a Sodom and Gomorrah perhaps — would undergo a 
revolution of agreeableness, but for the iron bonds 
that bind us to a cruel doom and the inexorable destiny 
of riding on the cars. 

This City is for its sins accursed with at least twenty 
street-railways in the worst possible condition, running 
wherever one does not want to go, through the most 
repulsive quarters. They make money beyond all 
proportion to their investment; the public patronizing 
them liberally because the roads cheat passengers reg- 
ularly, and are opposed on principle to granting any 
accommodation. The roads have no rights (those of 
rendering their customers as uncomfortable as possible 
are of course natural and inalienable) that vehicles are 
bound to respect ; and every vehicle that can interfere 
with the progress of a car has won the favor 9f fortune. 
The commerce of the Metropolis is opposed to the rail- 
ways, and does everything in its power to increase their 
odiousness. Every possible box and bale, every truck 
and truckman that can be used to obstruct the roads 
is brought into requisition. 

Wagons bearing huge stones and ponderous machin- 
ery lie in wait for cars, and break down across the 
track. Brick piles tumble at the precise hour one 
selects to go up town, and cover the rails with impass- 
able debris. Even trees blow down, and old women 
are seized with fits, and fall directly across the iron- 
bound way. External, no less than human nature, 
seems in league against the roads ; and yet the passen- 
gers alone are the suiferers. Everybody and every- 
thing declare the railways nuisances, yet they endure 
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and continue in the face of all opposition, and before 
the serious discountenance of the deities themselves. 

The railways are all close corporations. The mana- 
gers and stockholders always deny their profits. They 
secretly divide 15, 20 and 25 per cent., and beg for 
new privileges to sustain themselves. They declare 
they are merely anxious to accommodate the public, 
and the only man who ever was accommodated by 
them died the next moment from the unexpectedness 
of the sensation. 

The more money the roads make, the meaner they 
get. The larger their dividend, the greater their cur- 
tailment of the starvation-salaries of the drivers and 
conductors. They complain that their employes rob 
them. Why should they not? The owners plunder 
the public; why deny to their servants the same priv- 
ilege? If ever men were justified in stealing, the dri- 
vers and conductors are. Indeed, I am not sure it is 
not a virtue, when they are paid forty or fifty dollars 
a month, by those whose income is half as much an 
hour. 

If the employes would only steal the roads and the 
right of way at the same time, they would be public 
benefactors. We should honor them with crow^ns, and 
guarantee them against the prosecution of directors. 

The wonderful creature who renders street-railways 
impossible shall have a monument in Union Square 
higher than Washington's, and be represented on two 
horses. What is the father of his country compared 
to the mother of reform? The former was childless. 
The offspring of the latter will be blessed and unnum- 
bered. 

Extinguish the street-railways, root and branch, and 
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steam-cars, the greatest need of the Metropolis, will 
supply their place. 

The traveler in the cars has a career of his own. 
The experience is peculiar as a life in Japan. One 
learns cynicism and feels suffocation in daily rides, so- 
called for courtesy, through the sinuosities and odors 
of the filthiest streets. There is no monotony, some 
romance, much danger and more disgust in the cars. 

Certain preparations are desirable, however, for the 
performance. The regular passenger should lose his 
sense of smell; have the capacity to shut himself up 
like a patent umbrella; be able to hang on a platform 
by the lids of his eyes; hold drunken men and fat 
women on his lap, eight or nine at a time, without dis- 
satisfaction or inconvenience ; put weeping and scream- 
ing children in his waistcoat pocket, and deliver them 
promptly when wanted; keep his temper and his port- 
monnaie ; be skilled as a pugilist and a crack-shot with 
a revolver. Those are the essentials for anything like 
resignation in the cars. The desiderata are beyond 
enumeration. But the best thing for a man or woman 
to do, who deems himself or herself compelled to ride 
on the cars, is to take some other conveyance. 

A volume might be written on the drolleries and 
adventures of the railway victims. He who has ridden 
on the cars for a few years, and outlived it, is as inter- 
esting as a man who has been through the War, or 
thrice married, or half his life a prisoner with the In- 
dians, He bears a charmed life. He could jump over 
Niagara without disarranging his hair ; or walk up to 
the bridal altar without trembling. He could do any- 
thing. He could read the morning papers without 
falling asleep. 
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He has had all sorts of diseases, from the acuta 
scabies to typhus fever. He has been run over in every 
part of his body. He has been robbed of his valua- 
bles so often that conductors believe him a monoma- 
niac on the subject of pocket-picking. He has been 
beaten and cut and shot almost everywhere between 
his head and heels by pleasant gentlemen who insisted 
upon confounding his watch with theirs, and who held 
it as a cardinal article of faith that any one that insisted 
on keeping his own property deserved killing for the 
first offence, and to be a City Alderman for th e second. 

The discomforts and perils of car -journeying can 
hardly be over-estimated. That our people will under- 
take it merely proves the national recklessness. Pru- 
d^^nt persons leave their purses and watches in the safe 
deposit company, and carry bowie-knives and derrin- 
gers before venturing from Barclay to Forty-second 
street. I am often lost in admiration at the feats of 
postering and corporal convolution I witness on the 
cars, and wonder why people will pay to see the Arabs 
and Japanese, when they can for nothing have much 
more of that exhibition than they want. 

Think of a corpulent fellow balancing himself on a 
young woman's toes, and stealing his neighbor's breast- 
pin without changing his position ! Imagine a slender 
little chap holding himself over the end of the car by 
thrusting his head between the conductor's legs, and 
gamins in the street pulling his boots off, unknown to 
him, while the car goes round the corner! Fancy a 
baby sleeping on the summit of a drunken man's hat 
which is waltzing over the top of the vehicle ! Picture 
a clown making a boot-jack of a pretty seamstress' bon- 
net while his back is endeavoring in vain to accom- 
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modate itself to the digestion of that timid clerical- 
looking person, who is dozing from exhaustion, and 
dreaming his stomach has been made the foundation 
of the new post-office, already complete. Could the 
gymnasts of the other hemisphere do anything like 
that? 

How true it is that we never appreciate what lies 
before us ! The marvels of street-railways impress us 
not. Neither their tragedy nor their comedy touches 
us. We have no idea what we endure, or what we 
escape, when we ride up or down town. We breathe 
an atmosphere of poison, and do not die. We travel 
with thieves and ruffians and murderers, and feel no 
alarm. We seize men by the beard or nose, and hang 
there, our feet resting only on vicious atmosphere, 
until we reach Harlem or Yorkville ; and they never 
murmur; for they can't surrender the luxuries of the 
cars. 

Who says the days of miracles have passed? 

Our street-railways are still tolerated ; and New- York 
yet remains outside of a lunatic asylum — perhaps be- 
cause it is a paradise of fools. 
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CHAPTER LHI. 
THE PAWNBROKERS. 

Love of money is the root of all evil, according to 
the Scriptures ; but in these modern days, want of 
money is nearly as prolific of ill. In great cities where 
almost everything must be bought, poverty is at least 
one parent of sin. The prosperous are rarely tempted ; 
have little excuse for crime. But to those whom indi- 
gence presses,*" the way to wickedness is all down hill. 

In vast commercial centers, sin is only another name, 
usually, for ignorance or suffering. Where ease and 
culture are, the ghastliness of crime is rarely seen. 
But material necessity drives men headlong, and urges 
them to perdition or to woe. 

These truths are constantly exemplified at the pawn- 
brokers' offices, the sombre half-way houses between 
wretchedness and death. The pawnbroker's shop 
should be under the shadow of the Morgue, for the 
distance, between them is often shudderingly short. 
Pawnbrokers' offices are plague spots upon the fair 
forms of cities. They show deep-seated if not in- 
curable disease. They are the symbols of suffering, 
the representatives of misfortune and of want. They 
cannot exist in entirely healthful atmospheres. Like 
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certain noxious plants, they feed on the poisons of the 
air. 

Pawnbrokers' offices are bad signs for cities. Where 
they are most, the places are worst. The locality that 
favors them is sickly and stricken with grief Dirt, 
and over-crowding, and rum-selling, and prostitution, 
and wretchedness in every form, are fit neighbors for 
pawnbrokers' shops ; for among, and out of, such sur- 
roundings, the three golden balls gleam dismally. 

Our best quarters reveal no pawnbrokers. They 
are banished from the light of content and of comfort. 
They creep out of Broadway even, away from the 
pleasant breathing-places, into the regions where the 
air is foul, and the houses look dark. 

The east side of the town abounds in them. Chat- 
ham street and the Bowery are devoted to them. 
There are several hundreds, probably, in the whole 
City. They groAv with its growth of poverty, and 
strengthen with its strength of misfortune. They may 
not impress others as they do me. But I never pass 
them on the fairest day, that the sun does not seem a 
little obscured, and the freshest breeze touching them 
has the sense of taint. 

Pawnbrokers are born ; they are rarely made. Like 
corporatipns, they have no souls. They subsist on 
adversity as vultures on carrion. They are of ill 
omen, and riot in ruin. They are of one race, gen- 
erally, and look like cruel brothers, banded together 
in the cause of avarice against humanity. 

The phrenologists are fond of giving typical heads, 
calling them the thinker, the observer, the bully, the 
fool. Why don't they give the pawnbroker ? He is 
distinctive, He is a human type of inhumanity. You 
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would know him among a thousand men. His eye is 
keen, but cold and pitiless. His complexion is un- 
wholesome. His atmosphere repels you. His beak is 
prominent and sharp. His movements are stealthy. 
His air is treacherous. When he passes, if you ai'e 
sensitive, you shudder without seeing him, and in- 
stinctively feel for your pocket-book. No doubt he 
has a heart somewhere, could you but find it ; but it 
is not in his business. When he enters his shop, he 
shuts up the troublesome organ, locks it, and hangs 
the key out of reach. 

" Come hither, ye that are needy," he says, " and if 
ye have aught, it shall be taken from you." 

I presume he reasons himself into a certain stern 
justice of his calling. Perhaps he says to himself: "I 
am hard ; but the World is hard also. I am pitiless, 
but destiny is pitiless. I must live. I am against my 
kind ; but my kind is against me. Am I not wise to 
steel myself against my fellows, who would cheat me 
if they could?" 

The pawnbroker offends not the law — the law that 
legislators make. Neither does the smooth destroyer 
of human happiness, the quiet treader upon tender 
hearts. Alas, that the deepest crimes are those the 
law cannot reach ! 

Pawnbrokers' offices are different in seeming, though 
their dealings are all alike. They show the close con- 
nection between moral and material purity. They are 
generally dismal and unclean. They are musty, and 
savor of foulness. Dust and grime are upon them. 
They reek with unwelcome odors. But sometimes 
they affect cheerfulness and pleasantness. They put 
flowers on their counters, and birds against their walls. 
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But they are the wreaths on tombs. The flowers have 
little fragrance ; the birds will hardly sing. Nature 
has her own secrets, and she cannot deceive. 

Look into yonder shop ! A fleet of all wares seems 
to have stranded within its walls. What old jewelry 
and old clothes establishments have emptied themselves 
there ! What glitter, and gewgaws, and rubbish ! 
What odds and ends of civilized forms are these ! 
Has the Nile of creation overflowed, and left these 
debris upon its banks ? One wonders so small a place 
can hold such variety. Here are watches of every 
pattern and value, from the elegant and modern chro- 
nometer, to the queer, old-fashioned time-piece George 
the First might have carried ; from the dainty, enam- 
eled trinket that may very naturally have forgotten to 
reckon time in some sweet woman's bosom, to the 
pewter monster created to deceive. Here are dia- 
monds, and rubies, and pearls, and emeralds in gold 
forms, that our great-grandmothers wore, and in gold 
fresh and bright as from Broadway cases. 

Weapons of divers sorts are in the place, as if the 
broker had gone with a search-warrant for arms, over 
all the World. Guns, and pistols, and knives, and 
swords, and daggers. Curiously wrought, some of 
them ; such as I seem to have seen in Sicily, Smyrna, 
India and Arabia. A Colt's revolver lies against a 
Revolutionary musket. A Spanish stiletto supports 
itself lapon an American bowie-knife. A delicate 
poniard hangs from the same nail with a Scotch broad- 
sword. 

What a heap of clothing, too ! The remnant of 
Life's masquerade might have ended here. The last 
revelers must have been frightened, slipped out of 
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their costumes, and fled. The fashions of centuries 
seem represented. Gowns that the duchess of Ports- 
mouth might have worn for profligate Charles' admi- 
ration, or Maintenon asked Louis to approve, or Agnes 
Sorrel put on to find new favor with her royal lover. 
That resembles the dress the handsome English woman 
danced in that memorable evening at Brighton, and 
ran away in, perhaps, the next morning, with her 
lover, her husband's best friend. This delicate, but 
now soiled pearl-colored silk, I imagine I waltzed with 
last season, at the Academy, in a space five feet square. 
But I dare say I am at fault. My imagination deceives 
me as it did about the wearer. She was a darling 
while I flattered her ; but a devil when I told her the 
truth. 

We wear the invisible cap, you know. You and I 
will stand aside, reader, and see who patronizes the 
broker. Our Hebrew friend is engaged in filing a 
gold coin, and won't perceive us, so intent is he upon 
his little fraud. 

No grief in this showy, coarse woman's face as she 
enters. She is gaily and expensively attired. She is 
painted like a new sign-board, and redolent of musk. 
Her voice is unpleasant, and her syntax blunders. 

" What'll you lend me on this 'ere? (She oflers a 
large gold miniature, with a sad, feminine face that 
looks older from trouble than years.) You see it's 
purty." 

" Veil, madam, ve can't shell dese tings. Osher 
beeble's picshers ishn't vorsh much vid us. Only 
goot for ole golt, dat ish all, madam, I pledges you 
mine vort of honor. I geeve you fife tollars — dash 
ish more dan it ish vorsh, I shvear." 
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" 0 well, take it along. I don't want it. It makes 
me feel onpleasant whenever I look at it." 

She delivers the miniature, receives the money, and 
trips out. 

"Dat ish a goot bargain," chuckles Mr. Abrahams. 
" I knows dem kind of vimmen. Dey'U take anyshing. 
I can git twenty-five dollars for dis any time I vant. 
I hope I ave more cushtomers like her." 

The miniature has a history, as almost everything 
else has in a pawnbroker's collection. It belonged to 
a poor seamstress who came to the City from New- Jer- 
sey, and with whom fortune went ill. She was thrown 
out of employment ; was almost starving ; was driven 
to prostitution. For two years she led a life she hourly 
revolted at. She fell sick of iTrain fever. Before a 
week was over, the proprietress of the house in which 
she sold herself — the coarse woman that has just d& 
parted — demanded payment of the girl's board. — 
Money the girl had not, nor a friend in the whole City. 
The hard woman searched her trunk ; found the min- 
iature of the poor child's mother, and seized it for 
debt. Edith pleaded hard for that ; but she pleaded 
to marble. Forsaken, wretched, desperate, consumed 
with fever, mad with sufferings of body and mind, she 
went out that very night ; begged money enough to 
buy laudanum, and was found dead in the morning. 
Old as the story is, it were blessing if age could rob 
it of its horror. 

This sleek-looking person pulfs his cigar calmly as 
he draws a fine watch and chain from his pocket, and 
lays them silently on the counter. "Feefty dollar," 
hesitatingly utters Mr. Abrahams. 

"0 you be d d! Give me a hundred, and you 

shall have it." 
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"Veil, I'll shust tell you, Misther Munroe. Dis 
vatch " 

" 0 dry up, you old Jew ! Give me the money or 
the watch ! " 

" You'se a sharp shentleman ; " and the Israelite 
tries to laugh, as he hands over a hundred dollar note. 

"Sharp, you old scoundrel? The watch is worth 
three times this. I'll redeem it to-morrow. But I 
had a bad run at faro last night. Better luck to- 
night." 

Soliloquizing he departs. 

The watch belonged to a merchant in West Broad- 
way. His son has been gambling lately; and his fa- 
ther refusing to give him money, the young scape- 
grace carries off the paternal chronometer; places it 
before the hungry tiger, and the tiger devours it at a 
mouthful. 

A low, square forehead thrusts itself into the door- 
way. A bad eye darts into the shop, and then up the 
street and down and across. Then a heavy form with 
a light step advances warily. 

" Somethin' han'some this mornin' Abrahams. Good 
for sore eyes, old cully." 

"Come dish way," and the broker beckons the bru- 
tal-looking man into a little room in the rear. 

A conversation in a low tone ; and in a few moments 
the cautious animal creeps out; again darts his eye 
up and down and across the street, and hurriedly dis- 
appears. 

The broker returns to the shop, his eyes dancing 
over a pair of bracelets that kindle in the light. In 
his gladness he knocks down a musket in the corner. He 
starts in terror ; conceals his treasure, and tries to look 
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bland and innocent, which makes him seem twice a 
villain. 

The bracelets were stolen two nights before by the 
burglar who brought them there, from a house in Twen- 
ty-third street, where the inmates sleep sound, and leave 
their keys in the doors. 

Mr. Abrahams has a number of such customers, but 
he does not keep what they leave with him in pledge ; 
for he fears the police may be looking for the stolen 
wares, and knows that they will never be redeemed. 

Pale and sad is she who comes so timidly in. She 
looks the picture of pity. Any lineament of her face 
would melt any heart but a paAvnbroker's. Lamartine 
would write a poem to it ; and an unsentimental Amer- 
ican would give it five dollars. She trembles, and is 
so nervous she cannot speak while she draws from 
her bosom a little gold cross and chain. She turns 
partially, and kisses them ere she delivers them to his 
unholy hands. She puts her delicate hand to her 
slender chest, and coughs hollowly. Her lips move, 
but no audible sound escapes. 

"Vas ish it, mish? I cannot hear you." 

She summons courage and strength, and says, "My 
mother is dying, sir. We have no money in the house. 
I can't even buy medicine for her. Give me some- 
thing for the little cross. But keep it, please. It is 
very precious to me. I'll redeem it when my poor 
mother is dead ; for then I can work again." 

Tears choke her, and, putting her head in her hands, 
she sobs bitterly. 

"Your mutter is dyin' ; oh, yes; mutters die like 
everybody elsh. But is it sholid gold, mish? I give 
two tollars." 
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From the New York Tribune. 

BROWNE'S GREAT METROPOLIS. 

THE GREAT METROPOLIS ; A Mirror of New-York. By Jun- 
ius IIknri Browne. 8vo. pp. 700. Hartford : American Publish- 
ing Company. 

Tire autlior of tliis volume is favorably known to the public by his 
vi,2;orous sketches of personal experience in the military prison at An- 
dersonville, ami his brisk dashing contributions to various prominent 
journals as a city correspondent. He wields a facile, and not ungrace- 
ful pen, his style bears the marks both of culture and reflection, and 
though often tinctured with an infusion of pungent satire, is usually 
warmed by a genial spirit of humanity. In preparing this volume, if he 
has somewhat too freely indulged in the besetting vice of modern jour- 
nalists, — the exposure of the retirements of private life, — his portraitures 
fv^rthe most part are not prompted by an idle love of gossip, or ill-tem- 
pered malignity : hut l)y an evident desire to feed the natural curiosity 
of tli(^ public with reg u'd to the character and ongoings of men, who 
are conspicuous in social, commercial, financial, or literary life. The best 
part of ins work, however, is devoted to an account of what may be 
called the soci:d anatomy of New-York, without special personal refer* 
ences, including its highways and byways, the throng and bustle of its vis- 
ible activity, and the secret miderground channels in which crime and 
misery mean<ler through their hideous existence. His descriptions are 
necessarily high colored, but they are generally softened by a vein of 
mild iihilosojthizing (the cynic would call it sentimentality), which pre- 
vents them from rmniiug into mere caricatiu'es. The suggestions pre- 
sented liy tlie author in the closing chapter of his volume, bear a more 
cheerful aspect linn many of his portraitures of New-York life, which 
would almost lead the reader to imagine that the inscription upon the 
Gates of Hell as recorded by Dante was equally applicable to tlie Met- 
ropolitan City. But so far froiii counselling " the abandomciit of all 
hope," Mr. Browne indulges in many pleasant prophecies of its future 
destiny. The wretched slums, the vile dens, the loathsome tenements, 
will be banislied from the tovvii. AH the streets will be clean. All the 
houses wholesome. The parks and squares will be filled with happy peo- 
ple. We shall h ive streets of marl )le. Our libraries aird galleries of art 
will be the wonder of the world. Our population will be clean, well-man- 
nered, advance 1 in lioeral cultivation, in tnoral discipline, in all the graces 
and enchantments of sncial life. Eutmgh is foretold to ins|iire a lively 
admiration of his |u'o|)heiic gifts. Wiih such purple-tinted hopes, he 
must be a man of unbounded digestion, of sweetest blood, of heavenly 
peace of mind, of a deliciously serene conscience, and with the tempera- 
ment, not of a man, but a seraph. 

From the Yonkers (iV. Y.) Gazette. 

Whoever reads this book carefully will know New York city far bet- 
ter than a great many of her native citizens. 



From The Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

The Greit Mr;tk()polis: a Mirror of Nkw York, by Junius 
Head Brovvne, of tlie New York Trioune, is a book wiiich may be 
co:n^»arei to Mattliew Hale S.aith's ''Sunshine and Shadow," in its de- 
signs and exLeraal characteristics, but is wortli a dozen of it. 

Mr. Browne knows how to write, which "Burleigh" never did, and 
never will ; he has nobody, in particular, to puff and cant about, and 
though he may not be always scrupulously accurate, writing, as he does, 
at railroad speed, he is more to be depended on than " Burleigh." 

The volume seems to be made up, at least in part, of sketches origin- 
ally written for the newspapers ; they are very numerous, and cover a 
great many interesr.ing matters, and there is very little rhetoric thrown 
away on them. Quick-sighted, lively, concise, and witty, the author 
has made a book tiiat will answer tolerably well for reference, as well as 
for momentary reading. 

Journalists will naturally look first at the accounts of newspapers and 
their editors, which are well done. 

From the Springfield (^Mass.) Union^ 

J. Henri Browne's " Metropolis " is quite as readable as Matthew Hale 
Smith's " Sunshine and Shadow," and a vast deal more unquestionable 
in its quality of material and the style in whicli he handles it. — Both 
treaiing of life as it is in New York, Mr. Browne's superior taste and 
discrimination makes his book tolerable while touching on delicate points, 
and reliable on others. Where the "shadow" has fallen, the new book 
should be welcomed to lighten it. 

From the N. Y, Correspondent of the Rochester Chronicle, Jan. 16. 

Books on New York seem to be the rage, if one may judge by the 
rapid sale of Junius Henri Browne's "Great Metropolis," which hasn't 
been out a month, and has already disposed of 20,000 copies. It has a 
rival in the field, but as the book is ten times as good as the rival in the 
mat:er of veracity, rhetoric and everything else that goes to make a book 
valuable, it is destined to have a very wide sale. 

From the Rochester [N. Y.) Chronicle. 

The Grkat Metropolis ; A Mirror of New York. By Junius 
Henri Browne. No man in the country is better qualified than the 
genial author of this book to undertake a work on the various phases of 
life in the great city of the western world. Mr. Browne has given the 
public an accurate view of metropolitan life and society in all its phases. 
The book is very agreeably written and is a marked improvement upon 
Matthew Hale Smith's "Sunshine and Shadow," a work of similar char- 
acter recently issued. 

From the Transcript, IJolyoke, Mass. 

A Mirror of Nkw York. By Junius Henri Browne. American 
Publishing Company, Hartford, Conn, 

This interesting and instructive volume, gives a general summing up 
of life in New York, and is mneting with great favor among all classes 
of readers, dealing as it does in graphic descriptions of the real, fictitious 
and the humbug of that great commercial centre. 



From the Hartford Courant. 

"The Great Metropolis;" a Mirkob of New York, by Junius 
Henri Browne. — Mr. Browne came to tlie writing of this book with pe- 
culiar qualifications. He has had unusually favorable opportuniiies to 
become thoroughly acquainted with his subject, and he has diligently 
used them. Few men, not policemen, or city missionaries, know New 
York so well. And, knowing the city as we say, "like a book," he 
could not very well fiiil to make a readable book about it. 

And, in fact, "The Great Metropolis" is a very clever and useful 
work, and deserves its success. It contains more accurate information 
about New York places, industries, amusements, celebrities, saints, sin- 
ners, virtues, vices, — in a word, gives the reader a better insight into the 
daily life of our greatest American city, than can be obtained from any 
other single volume which now recurs to us. Yet it is not by any 
means a dry compilation of facts and figure-:. Altogether, it is a book 
which will add considerably to the author's reputation, and will amuse 
and profit the readers. 

From the Northampton Free Press. 

The Great Metropolis ; A Mirror of New York, By Junius 
Henri BtiOWNE. It is a work of rare and pervading interest, furni'-h- 
ing a condensed and complete panoramic view of New York life. We 
are introduced to the leading men of the metropolis, and m a wonder- 
fully brief space we find their experiences and characters summed up, 
and judgment iironounced impartially and fearlessly, though not unkindly. 
The book is a model one, so far as style of composition and mechnnical 
execution are concerned, being tersely written, handsomely printt-d, and 
bound, and elegantly illustrated. Probably no m;\n could write such a 
book, without some mistakes in particulars, and some err<irs in his judg- 
ments of men; but the volume is all in all one of the best ever issued 
from an American press. 

From the Hartford Evening Post. 
"The Great Metropolis." — The American Publishing Company, 
of this city, has lately largely increased its reputation for publishing ex- 
cellent books by issuing "The Great Metropolis; a Mirror of Newr 
York," by Junius Henri Browne. This is one of the finest and most 
attractive volumes ever published. The book shows great care and 
labor in every chapter, and bears the marks of thought and culture. In 
a brisk and graceful manner the author depicts the cliaracter and doings 
of those who are prominent in the city in the various walks of financinl, 
social, commercial and literary life, and then with a vivid portrniture, 
shows the lives of those who are surrounded with crime and misery. 
The descriptions are possibly highly colored, but ihey never descend into 
caricatures. They seem to us truthful — they are certainly fascinating. 

From the Indianapolis Journal, Ind. 
Mr. Browne enjoys something more than a local reputation, as a wri- 
ter for the New York press, and embodies in a large sense the versatility 
which enables his pen to turn "from grave to gay; from lively to se- 
vere." He wields a picturesque pen, and he wields an humorous or 
witty pen, — as becomes his topic. 



From the Boston Journal. 

The Great Metropolis ; a Mirror of New York. Tlie Ameri- 
can Publishing Company of Hartford have publislied a large volume of 
700 pages, prepared by Junius Plenri Browne, which gives an inside 
view of the leading features of New York life, and deals with some of 
the prominent leaders of New York society, with a freedom which is in- 
teresting, to say the least. It is full of information, most of whicli will 
be new to the masses. It tells all about the newspapers and their editors, 
the churches and their pastors, and it touches ujion the shady side of 
life in that great metropolis. A perusal of the volume will enable the 
reader to know more about New York than a residence of ten years 
would give him, and in all probability the more one knows of New 
York the better satisfied one will be with the home he or she possesses. 



From The Sun, New York, Jan. '2, 18G9. 

The Great Metropolis : A Mirror of New York, by Junius 
Henri Browne, (American Publishing Company, Hartford, Conn.,) is 
mechanically a credit to its publishers. Mr. Browne tells us in his 
preface that he has been engaged in the preparation of the book for more 
than two years, in the intervals of journalislic duties. The most super- 
ficial reader caimot fail to perceive that the work has been accomplished 
only after careful research, and a pains-taking industry that was satisfied 
with nothing short of the greatest attainable accuracy. 

The phases of city life, whether among the fashionables of our upper 
avenues, or the starving denizens of ihe lower wards, are described with 
the skill of a practiced writer, who has devoted weeks and months of 
study and preparation to his subject. 

The volume abounds with incidents of city Hfe, all of them told in the 
writer's happiest vein, and ranging from the ludicrous to the pathetic, 
from grave to gay, and from lively to severe. 

Mr. Browne is a lover of the picturesque and the sentimental, as the 
book before us bears ample testimony. 



From the Commercial Advertiser, Hartford, Conn., Jan. 5, 1869. 

The Great Metropolis : a Mirror of New York. — The author, 
from a fund of ample material, has wrought out a most entertaining and 
agreeable book ; as we pass from page to page, like the ever-changing 
scenes of a panorama, we continually find something new to interest and 
engage the attention ; and, with its lessons rightly improved, something 
to elevate the mind and strengthen the heart. 

The American Publishing Company are pusliing ahead vigorously 
Avitli the work, having at this time five presses constantly running on 
the same. Their orders for the book amount to twenty thousand within 
the last six weeks. 

They have now in preparation, and will issue early in the Spring, — 
through Agents, — "The New Pilgrim's Progress," by "Mark 
Twain," the well known " Moralist of the Main," and world-renowned 
humorist. 

"We bespeak for these works a hearty welcome. 
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The Author of this work needs no endorsement. His well known signature, as a leading and popular correspondent of the press, is wel- 
comed at thousands of firesides in the land. His habits of close observation, his long experience as a journalist, and his acknowledged tal- 
ents as a writer have all been di'awn upon and concentrated for months upon this work. 

Reflecting every phase of Metroj)olitan life and society, giving life-like pictures of the interesting localities and peculiar institutions of 
New York, the manners and customs of every class of its people ; their modes and habits of life ; how and where they live ; the great con- 
test for wealth existing among them, and how it is gained and how lost ; revealing scenes of wickedness and of misery ; exposing the tricks 
of the dishonest, and the traps laid for the unwary ; in fact, showing up the whole inner life of the great heart of our country, in a manner 
and with a fullness never equaled, this volume is respectfully offered by the publishers, with implicit faith in its great value as a book of 
profit and amusement. 
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Of Churches, Tlieatres, Prisons, Streets, Palaces, Hovels, Tenement Houses, Rail Rodds, Shipi)ing, Steamers, Ferries, Docks, Sewers, Armo- 
ries, Station Houses, Hospitals and Public Buildings. 

Of Policemen, Detectives, Soldiers, Firemen, Sailors, News Boys, Vagrants, Thieves, Dead Beats, Swindlers, Gamblers, Beggars, Editors, 
Judges, the Demi-Monde, Sewing Girls, Lawyers, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Mechanics, Mark etmen and Women, Laborers, Long Shore 
Men, Ministers and Teachers. 

Of Hotels, Restaurants, Boarding Houses, Saloons, Gardens, Groggeries, Sample Rooms, Clubs and Dance Houses. 

Of Markets, Schools, Mission Houses, Pul)lic Charities and Asylums, the Post OlBce, Banks, Newspapers, Dead Houses and Burying Places. 
Of Fifth Avenue, Broadway, the Bowery, Bleeker Street, the Five Points, Mackerelville, Wall Street, Central Park, the Battery, Castle Garden 
and its Emigrants. 

Of Pawn Brokers, Roughs, Bohemians, Fortune Tellers, Clairvoyants, Quacks, "Retired Physicians," Gift Enterprises^ and of concerns where 

greenhacks are given away and sent free to applicants^ and of Humbugs. 
Of THE "Wickedest Man" and " Wickedest Woman " in New York. 

Of Matrimonial Brokers, of the Child adopting System, Race Courses, Fast Horses, Fast Men and Fast Women. 
Of Political Rings, Race Course Pools and Wall Street Corners. 

Of all that is great, noble, generous, vicious, mysterious, brilliant, startling, genteel or slialjby, and of all that is interesting and worthy ol 
record in the great City. It gives 

SPICY LIFE SKETCHES 

Of Horace B. Claflin, S. B. Chittenden, George Bliss, E. S. JaflFray, Lathrop, Ludington & Co., William E. Dodge, Arnold, Constable «&Co., 
Lord & Taylor. Revs. Edwin H. Chapin, George B. Cheever, Henry Ward Beecher, Wm. Adams, Henry W. Bellows, Stephen H. Tyng, 
junior, Francis Vinton, Abel Stevens, O. B. Frothingham, Archbishop McCIosky, T. W. Armitage, Howard Crosljy, Rabbi Adler. Daniel 
Drew, Brown Brothers, Leonard W. Jerome, James G. King & Sons, Jay Cooke, David Groesbeck, August Belmont, Fisk & Hatch, Wm. M. 
Vermilye, Clark, Dodge & Co. A. T. Stewart, Wm. B. Astor, Horace Greeley, Henry T. Raymond, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Thurlow Weed, 
Wm. CuUen Bryant, Manton Marble, Mark M. Pomeroy, and many others, male and female. 

The Great and the Small, the Rich and the Poor, the Strong and the Weak, the Good and the Evil, the Light and the Dark, the Happy 
and the Miserable, the Sinner and the Sinned against, the Swindler and the Swindled, the Real and the Sham, Generosity and Meanness, 
Truth and Hypocrisy, all dwellers in the great metropolis of our country, have each been noticed in this volume, and to each has been ren- 
dered its just due. This Avork is embellished by 

OVER TWENTY APPROPRIATE AND SPIRITED ENGRAVINGS, 

and is a beautiful and attractive volume worthy a place in the library and upon the parlor table. 
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